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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


INAUGURATING VOLUME VI. 


With this number the Musie Supervisors’ Journal enters upon its sixth 
year. An increased circulation, a new font of type, a heightened sense of the im- 
portance of public school music, and an abundance of hope for an unprecedented 
year of usefulness marks the beginning of this lusty infant’s new year. Our 
regular circulation advances from 6,000 to 8,000 which means that we hope to 
reach practically every supervisor of music in the country with every issue. 
We neglected to state in enumerating the new features of this year that there 
will be five issues per volume now instead of four as in the past. The fifth 
issue will come immediately after the annual conference and will thus give an 
opportunity to set before the great number of our readers the significant accom- 
plishments of our annual gathering. Moreover, in this fifth issue, the advertisers 
will have a chance to announce at a time more appropriate than the first of 
March (the fifth issue will come out about April 20) their offerings for gradua- 


tion programs. 





THE 1919 BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 


Just as the September Journal goes to press, the book of proceedings giving 
an extensive record of the highly important Conference at St. Louis is coming 
from the bindery. It is a worthy successor to the other five volumes. There 
is nothing anywhere in print which compares with it as a source of information 
and inspiration for the Music Supervisor. If you are not a member of the 
Association, you can make no better expenditure of a portion of your first 
month’s salary than sending $2.50 to our treasurer James Mellroy, Jr., Mt. Oliver 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. This entitles you to membership in the Conference 
which means helping forward the numerous national movements for bettering 
conditions in our profession and means the immediate receipt of this splendid 
1919 volume. Moreover, if you have not the volumes which preceded it, send 
$1.50 for the book of any particular year you desire or send $5.00 and get 
a bargain-counter-rate of the five books preceding 1919. The 1919 volume cannot 
be included at this reduced rate, but $6.50 will get you the volumes of the last 
six years. They form an inexhaustible library for the Music Supervisor. 


CONCERNING FINANCES 


We wonder, good reader, whether you have ever stopped to consider what 
it eosts to get this Journal into your hands. In the mass of material which is 
presented in our book of proceedings (of which more anon) there is so much 
that is fascinating that the financial report of the Editor of the Musie Super- 
visors’ Journal is seldom read. But when we tell you that last year $1,824.72 
was the expense of getting out 22,500 copies of the Journal and that this means 
a cost per Journal of at least over 8c, you may then realize what the statement 
on our cover means. If we are able to finance the Journal again this year— 
and we very reluctantly have had to advance our advertising rates which here- 
tofore had been our sole source of revenve—the cost of presenting to you 
personally free of charge the five copies of this volume will be almost 50c. 

Do you want to do anything to help out? If you do, we make you a propo- 
sition. Wouldn’t you like to go half and half with the advertisers? If they pay 
half the expense for the privilege of reaching your eye (and please do remember 
to mention the Journal when you write our advertisers!) are you not willing 
to pay half for what the Journal brings to you? Now whether or not you want 
to pay anything, the Journal will come to you regularly so long as the Editor can 
get money for publication, but if you want to help, send 25c to him for the publi- 
cation fund. Any money that is thus rendered available will be used for the 
extension of the work of our national organization. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 3 


THE LAST WORD IN COMMUNITY SINGING OG 


You know and, doubtless, are proud of the fact that the National Conference. 2 67 
of Music Supervisors has by the publication of its booklets of community songs/_, ; 
done more than any other agency toward stimulating and standardizing comU@/ 7% 
munity singing in this country. Our first pamphlet had 18 community songs, 
4 our second one, 55 and, the final one has Twice 55. The committee has worked 
long and vigorously on this new edition—and it has reason to believe that this 
edition will have a longer unaltered life than any previous one. It is an endeavor 


: to capitalize all the wisdom and experience gained since we published our 18 
Rt pamphlet in 1913 and since the Great War gave us such a wealth of experimental 


data regarding mass or community singing. There are in this new edition, 
about 15 patriotic songs, 35 songs of sentiment and home, 15 humorous and college 
songs, 15 hymns, negro spirituals and other songs of devotion, 15 large choral 
numbers, 15 old favorites with text only (although the full score is printed 
. in the complete edition for the accompanist) and 15 of the later and better 
: popular songs. There are more than 110 numbers in the new collection, but in 
order to keep in evidence the original 55 which forms the basis of this new 
collection, it has been decided to use the modest title ‘‘ Twice 55’’. C. C. Birchard 

& Co., Boston Mass., are again the publishers and—will wonders never cease ’— 
; the price even in this time of uniform increases remains at the old figure,— 
10e a copy. 








SLOWLY COMING INTO OUR OWN 

: On every side, there is evidence that public school music is gaining stronger 
hold in the estimation of the publie generally, and especially of professional musi- 

cians. One of the great weekly reviews of music in this country has just inaugu- 

} rated a department devoted to school music. It is to be edited by one of the 


prominent supervisors of the country and will aim to present to the music 
} profession throughout the country an adequate outline of the worthy accomplish- 
ments in various branches of our profession. The announcement of the pub- 
lishers lays stress upon the great work ahead of the musicians in using their art 
in the movement for complete amalgamation or Americanization of our still too 
largely heterogeneous population. It seems that school music has forged to the 
front largely in proportion to its recognition of its social mission. Let us, how- 
ever, not lose our heads in the endeavor to do the thing that will cause comment. 
In the end the best social contribution will be made by well prepared music 
supervisors working wisely toward the producing of well prepared music students. 





TO INSTRUCTORS IN NORMAL COURSES 


You know that teachers of English, History, and Geography are using the 
Atlantic, the Independent, the Outlook, the New Republic, the Geographic, and 
other magazines with their classes in order to keep their subject matter alive and 
up to date. Have you ever thought of using the Musie Supervisors’ Journal 
in the same way? There are a few hundred copies of back numbers which are 
available for this purpose. You may have them for almost what it costs to get 
them to you, namely; 2c a copy provided there are at least '25 of each ifsue 
ordered. Look through your files and see which numbers you want. Send your 
order with the accompanying check to the editor at thé University of Wisconsin, 
giving him a little leeway since the supply is limited and he may not always 
be able to give you just what you want, and in a short time you will have your 
students doing a more-than-ordinarily-keen piece of studying. 


—EE 
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A QUERY AND THE REPLY 


A Supervisor writes the Editor of the Journal on a topic which ts of general 
mterest. 

THE QUERY 
My dear Mr. Editor: 

We have a band master in our city who insists upon paying The Star-Span- 
gled Banner and America as Marches. You may think this a trivial matter for 
me to write about, but I have been trying to think of some tactful way to approach 
said band man. Several people have spoken to me about it, so I decided to write 
to you, who served on the National Committee. Is there anything in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee who revised The Star-Spangled Banner that says the 
Revisel form of the song is the only one to be used, ete? If so I can show him 
the revised version and what you say concerning its use, provided it be printed 
without change of melody, harmony or rhythm. 

Are there any iron-clad rules, concerning the song, or do we simply have to 
appeal to their good judgment and patriotism to do just as they do in the Army 
and Navy ? 

I am glad to be able to tell you that all our teachers have fallen in nicely 
with new Service Version after faithfully teaching the version with no dotted 
notes. Assuring you I would appreciate an early reply to this letter, I am, 

Very truly, 
Supervisor of Music. 


THE ANSWER 


My dear Miss Supervisor: While the Service Version of The Star-Spangled 
3anner as printed in the latest edition of the pamphlet of Community Songs 
which C. C. Birchard & Co. publish for our National Conference of Music 
Supervisors has come nearer than any other version yet published to obtaining 
governmental sanction as the official version, it nor no other version has any such 
authority back of it. Congress or the President or the Secretaries of War and 
Navy, or whoever would be the proper authority for establishing the official 
version have never taken such action. This Service Version, details of whose 
origin may be found in the 1919 volume of proceedings of the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference, is, however, the one which was printed in the 3,000,000 
song books which were published by the U. S. War Department and presented 
free of charge to all our soldiers. The same version was used in thé song books 
for the Navy and Marines. The band books with which all government organiza- 
tions were supplied use the Service Version. C. C. Birchard, Oliver Ditson, 
Silver, Burdett, American Book Company, Scott, Foresman, Ginn, and several 
other publishing companies use it exclusively in their new publications; the 
Victor and Columbia Phonograph Companies have records of this version, and it 
thus bids fair to have the widest use of any one version ever printed. 

Regarding the use of The Star-Spangled Banner I may say that government 
bands are expressly forbidden to use it in any but its complete form as the 
national anthem. This, therefore, excludes its use in transcription, marches, ete. 
The Adjutant General, moreover, definitely states that while The Star-Spangled 
Banner is the official national anthem, America has gradually attained much the 
same character and is now generally afforded the same deferential recognition. 
This means, in the army, the standing at attention or salute (depending upon 
conditions) while it is being played or sung. It is to be hoped that throughout 
the country with the civilian population, both adults and children, the fine dis- 
play of respect which obtains with men in the service, may become universal. 

This answer of mine does not lay down the law to your bandmaster, but it 
gives, I trust, the facts which you can adopt to suit your particular needs. 


Truly yours, 


Tue Eprror. 
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BIG IDEAS FROM ST. LOUIS 


Specimens of what our 1919 Volume of Proceedings contains; just enough 
from each address to make you want more. Send $1.50 to our 
Treasurer, James Mcellroy, Jr., Mt. Oliver Station, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., if you want the complete account. These are only 
short extracts from the splendid addresses. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


O. F. RicHarps, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 
Representing the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


There is no one thing that advertises a city so well as a good Symphony 
Orchestra. In the first place the Symphony Orchestra does not exist in a 
community unless that community has achieved a certain degree of material 
development. Its citizens must have made enough money so that the daily 
toil and grind for gain has some compensations and so that there is some 
development is first found in communities, I believe, in the municipal things, 
such as parks, public buildings, possibly in art galleries, and through the 
individual in beautiful homes, lawns and in private art galleries. Later 
on the communistic idea of banding together and supporting beautiful 
music in the shape of a Symphony Orchestra grows. Most of these assets 
of a great community cannot reasonably be shared with communities less 
favored. You cannot take your Public Schools around and utilize them for 
the education of the nearby territory. You cannot take your parks, play 
grounds, and municipal swimming baths and share them with the people 
who live in less favored communities. You cannot share your public 
ibraries, though I believe the public libraries by use of the mail could func- 
tion in the surrounding territory to a larger extent than they do now. But 
your Symphony Orchestra is a mobile thing and can be taken and shared with 
all the communities that contribute to the success of your city. 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
OSBOURNE McConatTHY, Director Department Public School and Community 
Music, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Public school music teachers are today distinctly conscious of a vague 
but none the less imperative demand that their work shall include something 
different from the courses of music study offered previous to the great war. 
Before the war our work was progressing along lines which we recognized 
as fundamental and important, and which we realized would gradually 
bring music to that place in our national life which we felt that it should 
occupy. The war came upon us and, almost before we realized what was 
happening, music assumed a place of importance far beyond the expectations 
of the most sanguine teacher of music. All of us who were students of the 
possibilities of public music education had believed that music could do 
everything which the events of the war have demonstrated that music can 
do, but I doubt that many of us had the vision or the hope that the events 
of the war would demonstrate the power of music so fully, so convincingly, 
or so swiftly. What we expected would take years, and possibly decades, 
to bring about in the way of a general realization of the need of music 
in life was suddenly made obvious even to the most casual observer in the 
few short months of our participation in the great world-war. The long 
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program to which we had set ourselves, involving years of constructive edu- 
cation of the public, has suddenly been brushed aside, and teachers of public 
school music now find themselves confronted with the problem of making 
a music education program such as would not have been required for years 
had the ordinary course of events occurred. We are not altogether prepared 
for this sudden call, and our imaginations, resources, and ingenuities, are 
severely taxed to find solutions of the many problems brought before us 
through the suddenness of events. 


. >. . . . . . > > 

In organizing the program of the week I was conscious of this expecta- 
tion on the part of the members of the Conference and, therefore, I endeav- 
ored seriously to frame a program which would be helpful to us in the 
peculiar situation in which we find ourselves. First of all I endeavored to 
to frame a definite statement which would express our thought regarding 
the situation. My studies finally resolved themselves into the following 
statement: “Every child should be educated in music according to his 
natural capacities, at public expense, and his studies should function in 
the musical life of the community.” I have twisted and turned this state- 
ment in innumerable ways in an endeavor to abbreviate it until it might 
serve as a slogan, but all my efforts in this direction have been unavailing. 
I have not been able to find words with which to state the proposition more 
briefly than in the senetnce just read. 

The purpose of my address is to discuss briefly the lines of thought 
suggested by my statement. These lines of thought are four: (1) That 
the public schools shall discover the natural musical capacities of each child; 
(2) That music education in the public schools shall be differentiated in 
accordance with the capacities of the different children; (3) That all lines 
of music education involved in meeting the needs of the children of all types 
and capacities shall be offered at public expense; and, (4) That there 
shall be a close relationship between the music teaching done in the public 
schools and the musical life of the community. Permit me briefly to con- 
sider each of theses phases of my introductory statement and show how I 
have endeavored to bring them before the Conference for consideration and 
discussion in the program of the week. 


ADDRESS AND DISCUSSION 


“Procedure in the Discovery and the Encouragement of Musical Talent 
in the Public Schools by Means of Measures of Musical Talent.” 
Dr. CARL E. SEASHORE, Dean of Graduate School, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Our interest in the child is not primarily in vocational guidance in 
music. Very few of the children are going to make a vocation of music, 
but you and I are all agreed upon one thing. That is that every child should 
have music as an avocation in so far as he is musical by nature. ( Applause.) 
I am glad that you like that sentiment, because we must discover what 
God-given gift there is of music in him and then put a little whisper of 
encouragement into his ear in order that he may take music as the glory 
of his life instead of as a tool for bread earning. I wouldn’t discourage the 
latter, but that is only for the few. 

Please bear in mind that the program today is not in the interest of 
favoring any particular system of measurement. We have something par- 
ticular to talk about, and it happens to be a series of tests. The thing 
which is uppermost in our minds is the slogan for this year, and it is in 
the interest of sticking to that subject that I shall assume the rare privilege 
of asking you a few personal, individual, specific questions which I wish 
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you to answer according to your conscience; and, just as this morning you 
had to write it down in black and white, I am going to ask you to be very 
specific in your answers this afternoon. Let it be a catechism to find out 
whether or not we believe in the slogan which the President of this Associ- 
ation has put before you this year, a plea for the recognition of the child 
as an individual. 

I can remember how little more than a generation ago, the child study 
movement resulted in the discovery of the child. The child study movement 
is now followed by the child adaptation movement. It is the business of 
the psychologists to find out what the nature of the child is. It is the busi- 
ness of you music supervisors to find out what you can about the child 
and apply it. That is child adaptation. 


PIANO CLASSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
T. P. GippinGs, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The history of general education shows us that the trend has been 
from the expensive tuition schools and private tutors accommodating few 
people to the economical public schools and teachers paid by the state 
serving all. 

Music is slowly following along the same path and the time will 
come when the right of every child to a musical education paid for by the 
state will be recognized. In some favored places free music lessons of all 
kinds are already paid for by the Board of Education. This is a great step 
in the right direction and the time is rapidly approaching when all music 
teaching will be done in classes, these classes will be a part of the public 
school system and the teachers paid from the public funds. 

Private teaching will become the exception rather than the rule when 
the greater efficincy of the class lesson is made plain, a workable plan 
developed and teachers trained to do class music teaching. The history of 
education and the formation of classes in instrumental music in the schools 
point unerringly in that direction. 


* 7 . . > * + . 


We had had instrumental classes of various kinds in the Minneapolis 
schools for some time, when one of the principals asked me to send her a 
piano teacher. She told me she had had five square pianos moved into the 
same room and three classes of twenty pupils each had been formed. These 
pupils paid ten cents each per lesson and a piano teacher was found who 
was willing to try it. These classes went pretty well but as there 
was no other building in the city where so many pianos could be assembled 
in the same room the plan did not spread. The hardest problem that con- 
fronted us was what to do with the pupils who were not playing. 

Later we decided to organize classes with sixteen pupils and two 
pianos. Then we tried classes with sixteen pupils and one piano. Both 
were successful. The pupils not playing at the pianos use a paper key- 
board like this sample mounted on compo board. Each pupil has a book rest 
like this which he makes to hold his music book. The first book used is a 
music primer used in the second grade. Later he buys a book of piano 
music. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 
O. E. Ropinson, Director Department of Public School Music, American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Ill., Director, Music Department, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill. 
The war has brought about a reaction against German music with an 
added impulse in favor of American music. Have we not been bound 
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down to music by fc reign composers, almost to the exclusion of our Ameri- 
can writers? I do not mean that we should discard music by foreign 
composers. There are a number of admirable books on the market which 
contain fine song literature by foreign masters. I do not decry these 
works. We need them, and every high school should have complete sets 
of several of these books; but the time is gone by when we are to have 
but one book in the High School, which contains little else than music by 
German composers. I say to the publishers and compilers of books, in the 
name of Heaven, give us at least one book, filled with fresh, new material 
by the best American composers. Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
many fine beoks for High School use available at this time, all of which 
are needed, nevertheless, the ideal book for American High School Chorus, 
to supplement all of this wealth of material, is still to be made. It rests 
largely with American Music Supervisors and publishers to rectify this 
condition. By doing this missionary work, the supervisors and publishers 
will be giving the rising generation an acquaintance with, an appreciation 
of, and a respect for American music. At the same time, such an impetus 
would stimulate the American composer to greater activity. Without this 
impetus, American music will still continue, as it has been, “All dressed 
up, and nowhere to go.” In my opinion there should be a new, ideal 
song book available, for high school use, every note of which is American, 
and every sentiment of which shall harmonize with American institutions 
and ideals. 


(d) SCHOOL SURVEY SECTION. 

Chairman, CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, Associate Professor of Music 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Secretary, Miss THERESA WILD, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The statement that if the children read well, sing well and enjoy their 
music in school that the out of school results will necessarily follow is a 
theoretical assumption. If there is any one thing that modern psychology 
is emphasizing, it is, that we should be cautious with reference to inferring 
the transfer of training. If we wish to apply what we are teaching, teach 
it in an applied form. This is the principle back of the project idea in 
teaching. If we want the children to use their music in their homes, 
make it part of their lives, we must see to it that they get suitable material, 
capable of being presented under home and social conditions, and sugges- 
tions and advice as to how to go ahead’to get results. In reading, in arith- 
metic, in all the practical art subjects, a constant attempt is made to do the 
work in forms that will be acceptable in practical life. Is it too much to 
expect that a similar attention should be paid with reference to the music 
we are teaching? Those conducting the survey will turn to the community 
and see what is happening there. Such a practical survey of the result of 
school music teaching would be nothing more than what the community 
would expect as a result of their investment, and that such an ultimate 
test should be made no practical person would deny. 





ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE EASTERN MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE. 
Howarp C. Davis, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Yonkers, N\ Y., 
Vice-President Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference. 
There are some very vital questions which are common ground for you 
and us, and when I say you I include myself, for you have made me feel dur- 
ing ths week that I am very welcome among you. The Eastern wants to have 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
To be sent to JAMES McILROY, JR., Mt. Oliver, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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WHAT IS BETTER ? 


FOR THAT PROGRAM YOU ARE PLANNING 
THAN A TUNEFUL, ATTRACTIVE OPERA? 


We have the Orchestra parts adapted to your 
needs and at a low cost for 


BOHEMIAN GIRL — BELLS OF. CORNEVILLE — CHIMES OF NORMANDY — 
— PIRATES OF PENZANCE — MIKADO — PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for Birchard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY,-1 Beacon St.Boston, Mass. 











Music for Teachers 


is our 
SPECIALTY 


Among the newest and best of our publications are: 


The Proficient Pianist, by Louis Victor Saar. 

Modern and thoroughly progressive study works by one of America’s 
foremost pedagogues. Book I, for Beginners, Price $1.00; Book II, for 
Intermediates, Price $1.50. 

Ghost Tales, by MatuitpEe Bripro. 

Nine fascinating little musical tales by the composer of ‘‘Land of 
the Elves.’’ Price 75 cents. 

Melody Book, by Dororny Gaynor BLAKE. 

The second book of this entertaining and attractive method of teaching 
little children is as successful as the very popular first book. Price 60 cents. 

A great variety of teaching pieces of all grades. Send for complete 
Catalogue. 

Send for the inestimably valuable Supervisors’ Guide, free upon 
request. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


137 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Mention the Journal when you write our Advertisers. 
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a part with this conference in crystallizing the great sentiment existing for 
community singing. You people who are most actively engaged in this work 
know what rapid changes are taking place in this phase of our art, and 
how essential it is that the force which this movement has exerted in the 
winning of the war be now directed into functioning in civil life. You 
know what a gigantic question mark it is at present. We want to work 
with you to help solve the riddle. Other common problems of national 
import are those of increased remuneraton for the supervisor generally. 
We believe firmly that the supervisor should rank with an assistant super- 
intendent to the upper grades and one to the lower, so, the supervisor should 
be one who is assigned to music. If as some will say the average super- 
visor is not well enough prepared to assume a position of such dignity, it 
is up to us to secure better preparation for him or her to be in line for it 
when it comes. We believe it will be accorded when we are ready for it. 


MUSIC DEMOCRATIZED. 


W. Orro Miessner, Director Music Department, 
State Normal School Milwaukee, Wis. 


The question confronting us today is “What place shall music, as one 
of the liberal arts, play in this new educational scheme—in this new 
educational democracy?” 

No one with faith in the fundamental principles of an Educational 
platform, which grants to every individual the right to an education at 
public expense, can deny that music, the most universal of all the arts, 
should be on an equal basis with all the other subjects. It would surely 
be undemocratic to discriminate against an individual simply because his 
talents happened to lie in the domain of music. Why then, do parents 
submit longer to paying for private lessons in music, when the expense 
for instruction in all other branches is paid from public funds? 

The trouble has been with us. Until quite recently we have assumed 
that we have fulfilled our entire obligation by offering elementary instruc- 
tion in rudimentary theory, in group singing, and in ensemble orchestra 
or band work. 

Our vision has been too limited, our perspective too narrow. We have 
had in mind only the class, the group, and we have overlooked the individual 
child. We have prescribed for the children en masse, forgetting all about 
individual differentiation. In this respect, we as music teachers, have been 
equally guilty with the rank and file of educators who have fought so 
long for the old-fashioned, narrow curriculum handed down by tradition. 

We have compelled to sing, children whom Nature provided with but 
little voice for singing; many of these might have developed considerable 
skill in performing on a musical instrument of some kind. 


. = * * . - . s 

I should prefer, therefore, to divide the children into four classes, 
as far as musical attributes are concerned:—/first, the genius, the future 
artist, with demonstrated musical talent; second, the child with a strong 
liking for music—the future amateur; third, the child with only a passive 
interest—the future layman; fourth, the child who dislays no musical inter- 
est, whatsoever—possibly the future phillistine. 

. 


The plea I want to make is that we offer the opportunity to know music, 
to cultivate music to every child—to democratize music by teaching it in 
all its branches, instrumental as well as vocal, in classes like other subjects, 
and at public expense. Let us give music, the best we have, to all of the 
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TO ALL SUPERVISORS 


In planning your Fall, Winter and Spring Programs, do 
not overlook the Splendid Material afforded by these 


FAMOUS COMIC OPERAS FOR AMATEURS 
Written and Composed by Arthur A Penn. 


The spirit of Gilbert & Sullivan permeates them all. They 
have been successfully produced by the leading Amateur and 
School organizations all over the United States and Canada. 
Nothing comparable to them has ever been published. 


Really MUSICAL— 
Really WITTY— 
Really INIMITABLE— 


YOKOHOMA MAID—Japanese Operetta in Two Acts........ $1.00 net 
THE LASS OF LIMERICK TOWN—Romantie Comic Opera in 
gS re Sa er rere ee ee ee 1.50 net 


CAPTAIN CROSSBONES 
or The Pirate’s Bride—Original Comie Opera in Two Acts.. 1.50 net 


MAM’ZELLE TAPS 
or, The Silver Bugler—American-Anglo-French Operetta in a 
Pies Ge TOO BOD, «si ccnt casts 800d bnschs nan stescce 1.50 net 


Descriptive Cireular giving full particulars of Caste, Story and Musi- 
cal Numbers, mailed on request. 


Complete Vocal Score and Libretto of any of the above four Operettas 
sent on examination. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
WITMARK BLDG. NEW YORK 
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people. A community which has become truly musical, will have become a 
better place to live in, and its devotees will feel sure that Music has con- 
tributed not a little toward making life worth while. 





THE PLACE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE GENERAL 
SCHEME OF PUBLIC MUSIC INSTRUCTION. 
J. LAWRENCE ERB, Director School of Music, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

What is the relationship of the state university toward the work that is 
at present being done and what should be the development of musical educa- 
tion in the state university in order the better to perform its function? 

First, music education in the state university should be absolutely free. 
It is no more just to charge music fees than it is just to charge fees for 
languages or sciences or mathematics. If there is a nominal administrative 
fee, maintenance fee or incidental fee, that, of course, may justly apply 
as well to music as to other courses. Moreover, there is justice in a reason- 
able charge for the use of equipment, corresponding to laboratory fees in 
scientific courses; but tuition fees in music are utterly out of place. 

Next, the requirements for admission to a state university school of 
music should be essentially the same as in the other departments. The 
state university presumes high school graduation or its equivalent. The 
music department should require no less. The other departments limit 
special students to those who are of age, on the basis that a taxpayer has 
a right to demand the advantages of the state institution provided he 
can carry the work successfully, even although he may not have been so 
fortunate as to have completed the high school course. 





OPPORTUNITIES WHICH THE SCHOOL SHOULD OFFER THE 
CHILD OF EXCEPTIONAL MUSCAL TALENT. 
Dscussion. 

MR. C. H. MILLER, of Rochester: I think I told everything that I 
knew in the paper I read yesterday morning. 

I have learned something by experience that has caused me to think 
that possibly we made a mistake in one respect. About three or four 
months ago, we began violin instruction in the schools absolutely free to 
the children in the different schools. About five or six weeks after we had 
started, I found that in one of the schools in the section where there were 
a great many foreign children who were talented in music there were 
seventy children that came into the violin classes. As we were starting 
them on a basis of about ten, not over twelve, in a class, it made the 
expense for that one school rather great. As we have about fifty schools, 
it would mean a very heavy expense if furnished free. 

Now I am convinced of this: That if you have unlimited funds to take 
care of the expense, unquestionably the thing to do is to give the instruction 
free but as it is, with the funds that we have at our disposal for instru- 
mental instruction, we cannot enlarge our work beyond the five or six 
schools that now have it for the next year until we get a larger appropri- 
ation. 

We have planned instruction in all orchestral and band instruments 
in classes. I think most of you know that we have received a gift of $15,000 
for the purchase of orchestral and band instruments, and we are buying 
239 instruments to be used in the schools. We do not buy any violins. We 
are buying thirteen cellos, thirteen stringed basses and about fifteen clari- 
nets, thirteen viols, and other instruments in their right proportion as 
they would be used in military bands and symphony orchestras. 
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ARTISTS’ ORCHESTRA REPERTOIRE 


Edited and Published by 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL 
Kemble Building, 15 Whitehall St., New York City. 


WORTHWHILE MUSIC selected from this notable collection of lighter 


classics, suited for progressive and ambitious School Orchestras of the higher 
grade. 


The Artist’s Orchestra Repertoire is America’s representative orchestral 














publication, and is used by the most prominent orchestras and institutions all over 
the world. Complete catalogue on request. 


No. Small Large 
Orchestra Orchestra 
6. ee ee ee er $1.24 $1.72 
a Ve, ENED BS van ots bbb eee eviawrenetectacucws dun 1.16 1.44 
8s. a. Voigt, F. W. Paraphrase, Long, 1OMS OBO. .........ccccccces 1.24 1.72 
Ba DP, i, Ge. TO, GEO ove cctwseccicccccsicenecetcx 
13. Wagner, R. Prize Song, (Meistersinger).................. 1.20 1.60 
21. aera, Gere, SRE. cadbicwiss cd onbececcicnscbes 1.04 1.52 
23. Hermann, F. Waltz, “On the beautiful Hudson”.......... 72 1.16 
24. Bruch, M. Kol. Nidrei (Hebrew Melody).................... 1.04 1.52 
a a lll lm al ee 1.24 1.72 
b. Leonhard, R. Grand March, “King’s Guard’................ 
32. a. Reinecke, C. Prelude, Act V. (King Manfred).............. 1.16 1.52 
ee, ee ED I ec cendkcunedn ce ceccwseaegesecde 
36. Tavan, E. Spanish Suite, “La Fete de Seville”’.............. 1.56 2.00 
46. Holmes, Augusta, Andante, “Night and Love”.............. 1.12 1.52 
50. Popy, F. Valse Poudree, (Intermezzo-Valse Lente)........ .76 .96 
51. ee lo ea ere 84 1.04 
52. ee Ce -cevcds ance Reet he RRS bate cueeben seams e's 1,20 1.68 
54. a. Wieniawski, Romance from Concerto, Op. 22................ 1.28 1.73 
b. Mendelssohn, F. Andante from Concerto.................. 
SG, Gh , Se Ee CE bc cdaccce msde cccasecsese 96 1.44 
— i» ie ek ee yn meee 
64. a. Grieg, E. Lyric Pieces, Repose of the Forest.............. 1,20 1.60 
- Se 2 rr he ot ewe neeeae sen c teed ebeebede 
lr a Oe TTT ee ee 
C. See ee OR OE Oe  veaiivc nana s ocP absense ved<r 
65. Raff, J. Love's Happiness, (Lenore Symphony) ........... . 1.44 2.08 
For Stringed Orchestra with Piano. 
56, c TR i. DD Wie owas Sek cceecswekS cess csunceows 84 
b. Kretschmer, E. Evening’s Quietude .................. re Ses 
49. ee. od a ci nie eed atk ee kee etee ee ae 
a. Canzonetta. 
b. Bagatelle. 
60. ie ik none ccewagt Ses basta eeeenacc eee bees os we 
a. Cradle Song. 
b. Reverie. 
61. a. Massenet, J. Prelude, “Last Dream of the Virgin”.......... 84 
b. Sommerlatt, J. B. Serenade, “The Angels’ Whisper”’...... 
Celebrated Violin Solos with Piano Accompaniment (medium difficulty) 
for Ambitious Students. 
No. 
1 N. A. Rimsky-Korsakoff-Franko, “Hymn to the Sun”.............6606. $.52 
From the Fairy, Opera “Le Cog d'Or” 
(Pathe and Victor Records) 
2 2 Gee, .. Se, | oo cass va whee eared ceasedica pase ot cwssvegeans .35 
3. J. Albeniz-Franko, Tango, (Spanish Dance) .........0: eee ceceeecenes ns .35 
4. F. Schubert-Franko, Valse Sentimentale ..........ccceeer cece nescsccneces .35 
5 a a, in a nc cin. oo 646.0 hv ene tees’ pO se Resets senenews .35 
6. KE. Gresser-Franko, Chassidic Dance (Pathe records) .........-.eeee008, 53 
7. EF. Chopin-Auer, Nocturne, Op. 72, E minor (Victor records)............ 42 
Entertaining and Instructive Piano Solos (medium difficulty) 
Suite Orlentale by Irenee Berge 
No. 
1. Arabia, Arabian Festival March ............. PP ee ee $.45 
2 See, Bee. PROTO co ccccccveceseeceeus Salk pee ae © wee Ce ee .28 
3. @paim, Mooriah DAMCO .....cccecsccecece SR ES UA ee ee TPs 45 
4. Egypt, Cortege Dansant to the “Sacred OX". ..:+. cece eee e ee eee er eneees 34 
BS I ia pr ore 60 6 nis 050 KS HO Hewev eps cer senesced ouves Cueeee 45 
6. China, Dance of the Mandarins...........++s..ee0. eRe aren eet eee ee 45 
ZT, Flew MaROPISRM Wee BSG so voce ccc e reeves voces cen eeceresene cows 5 
Edited and Published by 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, Kemble Building, 15 Whitehall St., New York City, N. Y. 
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I have figured that the expense that we are putting into the violin 
instruction in the five or six schools that now have it will exceed the amount 
that it will take to care for all of the other instruments aside from violins. 
Therefore, I have come to the conclusion that if we are going to offer violin 
and piano class instruction, there should be a fee charged in order that 
the entire city may have a chance at it instead of just the few that you 
can afford to support. 





THE ROUTINE OF CHORAL PREPARATION 
PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, Dean School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


To proceed to the immediate subject of this paper “The Routine of 

choral preparation” it divides itself into two self-evident propositions 
I. To know what you want 

II. To know how to get it. 

The first proposition concerns itself with the important question of in- 
terpretation. The person who is to prepare a choral work and to conduct it 
at a concert must have a clear conception of what he wishes to express 
at the final performance. Unless we have this clear conception he cannot 
hope for a convincing rendition. If the music has no vital meaning to him 
it will have none for the audience. Hence it is necessary to make a careful 
study of the work in hand so that by the time rehearsals begin the con- 
ductor is quite sure of what he wishes to do with every phrase and almost 
with every note in the entire composition. This study should begin with 
the text and go no further until the poetic content is fully digested. In 
choral works with solo parts the chorus only sings detached portions of the 
text and it is the conductor’s business not only to explain what they 
are singing about but also to interest them in the poetic and expressive 
qualiy of the words. Then begins a careful study of the composer’s musical 
interpretation of the text and this requires a very considerable musical 
experience to fully comprehend. Poetry has its subtleties but music has 


infinitely more, and if they escape the conductor’s consciousness the real 
values will not appear. I should most strongly urge those who have the 
responsibility of choral preparation to hear as much good music as possible 


and all kinds and types of music. This kind of experience combined with 
patient study is the only possible way of becoming musical and of arousing 
in one an appreciation of the infinity of details which go to make up 


the technique of expression. 
. 7 . + > > > . * > 


Assuming that we know what we want the next question is how to 
get it. This brings before us for consideration the entire mechanism of 
rehearsing. Time is of the greatest importance and must not be wasted. 
We must have all our plans laid in advance and not practice here and 
there at random nor allow the singers for a moment to suspect that we are 
not clear in our own minds as to what we wish to accomplish. Many pursue 
the antiquated plan of beginning on page one and hammering the work into 
the singers page by page until we reach the end with a sigh of relief. This 
hammering process usually results in a metallic, angular performance devoid 
of charm and well-considered contrasts. It is a strategic blunder for we 
injure voices by singing loudly all the time and our singers grow restive 
under such a mechanical and ill-considered plan of procedure. We must 
remember that we are dealing with the human voice which will not stand 
rough handling, and with the human temperament which demands psycho- 
logical treatment. The crucial points are to avoid fatiguing either the 
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“The Best Song for Ensemble Work I have had in years.” 
—Tali Essen Morgan. 





THE BELLS or St. MARY’S 


Words by Musie by 
DOUGLAS FURBER A. EMMETT ADAMS 





HIS is-a wonderful number for School Work. Its 
inspiring melody with bell effect just makes you join 
the singing with Heart and Soul. 


Gq GAQ@ a Gq Wq 


It is not a Sacred Song but a new ballad from 
Over the Seas and was the Big Song 
in the 
DRURY LANE PRODUCTION 





It is published in high or low voice. Also for Male Voices, 


Mixed Voices and Female Trio. Orchestra and Band Arrangement. 


Do not delay—Send for a Sample Copy at once 


CHAPPELL & CO., L’t’d. 


185 Madison Ave., New York City 
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voice or the attention. If you are undertaking a work that is stiff going 
for your singers and beyond their experience or understanding be sure and 
start with the most attractive portion so as to engage their interest and 
enthusiasm as early in the game as possible. When you have planned out 
the work for a given rehearsal attack the most difficult parts first while 
the attention is fresh. These are apt to be the climatic points. The habit 
of practicing backwards is invaluable. It is discouraging to be constantly 
headed for the unknown and to see pages of uncharted music looming up in 
the distance. Get the climax first and then back up and lead into it and 
note the joy and satisfaction of the singers when they gct their feet 
upon comyaratively solid ground. The pedagogical principle of moving 
from the known to the unknown is reversed. As intimated above a foolish 
and short-sighted procedure is to allow the choristers to sing full voice 
throughout an entire rehearsal. This strains the muscles of the throat and 
the loud singing tires the ear and gets onto the nerves. Much fatigue 
and unnecessary tension may be spared by humming while notes and ex- 
pression marks are in process of assimilation. Humming not only saves 
the voice but improves its quality by cultivating relaxation which is so 
necessary to good intonation and correct voice production. If the words 
are eliminated the entire attention can be focused upon the music. Without 
being conscious of it most singers obtain their pitch more from chordal 
suggestion than from staff relationship. The soft singing permits the 
singers to hear the harmonies of the accompaniment distinctly and this 
helps them amaingly in getting their parts. They can also hear the guid- 
ing and warning remarks of the conductor. Lastly singers rarely hum out 
of tune. Of all the time saving and nerve shielding devices in chorus 
rehearsing humming easily comes first. 


THE PLANS OF THE MUSIC BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL WAR 
WORK COUNCIL OF THE Y. M. C. A. FOR THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


MARSHALL M. BARTHOLOMEW, Director Music Bureau, National War Work 
Council, Y. M. C. A., of the W. S. A., New York City. 


I just want to outline very briefly what I think will interest you 
particularly wth regard to that reconstruction program. In the first place, 
we have work inside the city associations. We have enormous equipment 
right at home which has not been used practically at all except sporadically 
here and there by some local leader. We shall try to organize as practically 
and efficiently as possible a chain of Glee Blubs over the country on a 
competitive basis, so that Glee Clubs of one association can compete with 
those of others. The sport of the competitive idea is priceless in the stimu- 
lation of music as in other activities. In the Army, we got some of our 
best results in stimulating singing by having contests between regiments 
and sometimes between companies. I believe that these Glee Clubs will 
be a great outlet and opportunity or the young men of the country who are 
now members of the Y. M. C. A., and for those who will become members 
of the Y. M. C. A. and who, having learned to sing in the Army, will go 
ahead with it in a really cultural way, learn to read music intelligently and 
to take an interest in singing in more than just a general mass way. 

We also intend to have an educational program where men will have 
an opportunity to learn the fundamentals of harmony, orchestra music, 
counterpart, sight reading, community singing, eac. We don’t intend 
to go into the educational work on a large scale beyond that point at the 





present time. 
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Measures of Musical Talent 
By Prof. C. E. Seashore 


HE “Measures of Musical Talent,” prepared 
by Professor C. E. Seashore, Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Psychology, and 
Dean of the Graduate School of the University of 
Iowa, are now available in the form of Phonograph 
Records. 


Are you interested in the discovery and encouragement of 
Musical Talent? Do you believe special advantage in music 
should be given to those who have superior talent? Do you 
believe that the organization of music in the schools should 
be based upon scientific information about talent? Do you 
believe in serving the community by follow-up work in the 
interests of the musically talented? If so, the Seashore 
‘*Measures of Musical Talent’’ records will be a most welcome 
aid to you. The numbers and names are as follows: 


(eee of Pitch, Ne. 1A. 
12 in. | Measeres of Musical Talcat. Sense of Pitch, No. 1B. 


A 7537 { Measeres of Masical Talent. Sense of fetension. Be. 30. 
12 in, | Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Intensity, Ne. 
t .- 7538 { Measures of Mesical Talent. Sense of Time, No. _ 
2 in. | Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Time, No. 3B. 
atentitiennsaanaliiien Sense of Consonance, No. 4A, 
12 in. ( Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Consonance, No. 4B. 


A 7540 { Measures of Masical Talent. Tonal Memory, No. SA. 
12 in, | Measures of Musical Talent. Tonal Memory, No. 5B. 


Every School that has the musical interests of the pupils and 
the community at heart should have a set of these test records. 
They are as essential to the work in music as are the tests in 
Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic. 

The complete outfit of Measures of Musical Talent consists 
of five 12-inch double-disc records and a Manual of Instructions 
and interpretations. The price complete, $7.50, at any Columbia 
dealer. 

A complimentary copy of the Manual of Instructions and 
Interpretations will be sent upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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Special Price to Schools 
Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 

Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank and turn 


table may be locked in pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 





Clip this coupon and mail today 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 

Woolworth Building, New York 

Please send the following Literature : 
Check subject desired) 

Musical Measurement Manual 0 
Grafonola in the Class Room 
Musical Appreciation Record Liste O 
“Music Moods Bulletin" 
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Perhaps the most interesting to you of all is the Neighborhood Service 
that the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. combined are going to enter into. 
We have chosen that word “Neighborhood” carefully in contrast to the 
title “Community Service” because as in the Army, the Y. M. C. A. has 


approached singing from another side than most of the other agencies. 
7 + . . * + . > > 7 


With regard to the Music Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., it will be a small 
Bureau (and will remain so at least for the present) of experts. We have 
been able to gather together a limited number of persons, but I believe they 
are peorsons with real vision and with real ability, and we shall try to 
contribute in every way we can to augment and help along in the great 
movement of music throughout the country. 





THE WORK OF THE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 
IN COMMUNITY SINGING 
Dr. O. F. Lewis, Director Department of Community Singing, War Camp 
Community Service, New York City. 

May I state a few of the facts that we feel that we have sensed in 
War Camp? In the first place, it seems to me that community singing has 
become now a social phenomenon in this country. I speak from the stand- 
point ofthe student of society. It isn’t a thing that beolngs to any of us. 
It isn’t a thing that is the property of any of us. We have no invested 
interest in it. It is bigger than any of us. It will go on in spite of us. 
We can’t stop it. 

Community singing is here. Somebody said to me a little while ago 
that mass singing is an episode, and I said, “Mass singing is an earth- 
quake destined to wake us up to the fact that the people are saying some- 
thing to us in a new way.” Millions of people are saying to us this 
morning, “We will sing; now what are you going to do about it? Are you 
going to sing with us or are you going to consider your field so limited 
that you are going to teach music or be director of music or a professor 


in a college?” 
. > >. . > . > > - « 


In the second place, and here is a big side of it, it is a popular move- 
ment. It isn’t a thing that is coming from above; it isn’t superimposed upon 
us, but it is there and the people have it. 

In the third place, it is communicable. It spreads. You couldn’t isolate 
the germ of influenza and you can’t isolate the germ of community singing. 
It takes hold of the people everywhere. The first exnerience I had with com- 
munity singing was in a prison a year and a half ago when I heard 250 
or 300 fellows sing in Essex County, New Jersey. They were sitting in 
front of me as I was about to give them a dry discourse on how to find 
employment when they got out of prison. They sat there on little stools and 
a woman who had been training them on Friday nights led them in “The 
Long, Long Trail’, and the “Home Fires”, and I never heard them sung 
with more aspiration that could not be fulfilled. Imagine a convict singing 
“Over There” and being, vicariously, for the time being, “over there.” 

This community singing has many elements of value, it seems to me, 
in our American life. We should regard it as something in which we are 
not going to make any money. I may be wrong about this, because we 
have all got to live, but I have an deal in regard to that community singing 
and I should like to see this singing go on after I am out of it, swelling 
over the country, and I should like to see you people who have the per- 
sonality and the ability and the leadership regard community singing as a 
part of your permanent, continued service to the people of this country. 
They want it and they are looking around for it and for the leaders. 
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SERVICE 


SERVICE 


SERVICE 


SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Kindegarten Songs and Games 
Grammar School Songs 
High School Song Books 


Elementary School Songs 
Junior High School Songs 
Unison, Two, Three and Four-part 


Songs 


Giddings’ Class Method for Piano 
School Credit Piano Course 
Mitchell’s Class Method for Violin 
Band and Orchestra Instruments, Music and Supplies 
Records for complete Courses in Appreciation and History of Music 
Latest and Best Text Books of Rudiments of Music, Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Canon, Fugue, Orchestration, History and Appreciation. 


Correspondence invited. Tell us your troubles and let us help you to over- 


come them. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


School Music Department 
SERVICE STATION 


SERVICE 


Boston 


SERVICE 




















“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Are Specialists In 


Entertainment Material 


Prompt Shipment. (We are not sim- 
ply Brokers but carry a good stock.) 


Special Service. (A Corps of capable 
advisors when you are in doubt.) 


Courteous Treatment. (If we are 
Wrong we'll make it Right.) 
Cream Of All Publications. (We have 
tried to list nothing but Good Ma- 
terial.) 
You will find “The Little Music 
Shop” a great help to you. See our 
catalog. 


Send for catalog of Operettas, Can- 
tatas, Drill, Pageants, Plays, Action 
Songs, etc. 


Eldridge Entertainment Housc 


Franklin, Ohio 
also 
Denver, Colorado 











SUMMY’S CORNER 


Public School Supervisors are con- 
fronted with the serious problem of 
selecting the material to build with, 
which will be practical, all-embracing 
and simple to present. 


The following volumes contain just 
those things which, touching upon the 
important fundamentals of music edu- 
cation, will later, as individual talent 
develops, bring the faith of sure 
knowledge with the satisfaction of a 
clear field ahead:— 


Elements of Harmony by Emil 
ey a ee en 35 


Time Table by Hannah Smith .20 


The Practical Scale Builder by 
2. eee 25 


The Music Student’s Spelling 
Book by Mrs. Crosby Adams .50 


Clayton F. Summy Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Circulars, explaining in detail the 


features of each of the above, sent 
upon request. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The program for the Philedelphia meeting, December 29-30-31 next, 
is nearly complete. A special effort has been made to emphasize the social 
side of the meeting, and it will be noted that the following program is a 
considerable departure from those of former years. The general topic is 
‘Co-operation in Musical Edueation.’’ 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

10 A. M.—-Address of welcome by Constantin von Sternberg, Philadelphia. Ad- 
dresses by Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, on “The Ensemble Idea in Music Education”; 
Hugh A. Clarke, of Philadelphia, on “The Well-Equipped Teacher”; and Arthur L. 
‘Manchester ,of Mexico, Mo. 2 P. M.—Reports of the Committee on STANDARDIZA- 
TION, Charles H. Farnworth, of Teachers’ College, New York; HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC AND LIBRARIES, William Benbow, Buffalo; GRADING OF PIANO TEACHING 
MATERIAL, William Arms Fisher, Boston; and AFFILIATION, J. Lawrence Erb, 
University of Illinois. 6:30-8:30 P. M—INFORMAL DINNER, with Mr. Erb as chair- 
man, and short talks by members and friends, including Theodore Presser on “The 


Infancy of the M. T. N. A.”, and A. L. Manchester. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
10 A. M.—Address by Harold Randolph, Director of Peabody Conservatory, Bal- 


timore. “Lonesome Tunes,” by Howard Brockway, of New York. Annual Business 
Meeting. 12:30 to 2:30—INFORMAL LUNCH, D. A. Clippinger, Chairman. P. C. 
Lutkin of Northwestern University; William Arms Fisher; Mrs. David Allen Camp- 
bell, editor of the Musical Monitor, and Philip H. Goepp. 3:00 to 5:00 P. M.—Simu! 
taneous piano and voice conferences, on American music subjects. Miss Kate S. 
Chittenden, of New York, will take charge of the Piano Conference; Walter Spry, 
of Chicago, will speak on “Piano Teaching Material by American Composers”; other 
speakers to be announced. Leon R. Maxwell, of New Orleans, will lead the Voice 
Conference, 8:15 P. M.—Program in preparation. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 
9:30 A. M.—Public School Music Conference, in charge of Karl W. Gehrkens, of 


Oberlin. Topic: THE PLACE OF APPLIED MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRI- 


cu 
Pit 
to 


LUM. 1. The Value of Applied Music as a School Subject, Will Earhart, 
tsburgh. 2. Appled Music from the Standpoint of the School Authorities, Speaker 
be Announced. 3. A Practical Plan for Accrediting Applied Music, C. H. Miller. 


Rochester, N. Y. 2:00 P. M.—Community Music Conference, in charge of R. G. Mc 


Cutchan, of DePauw University. 


hel 


The Hotel Adelphia will be headquarters, and nearly all of the meetings will be 
d@ in the Hotel. Rooms may be reserved now. The attention of memisers and 


visitors is specially called to the Monday evening and Tuesday noon dinners, which 
embhasize the pleasant social side of the M. T N. A, meetings. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 


FiLoreNce Lampert, Supervisor of Music, Lena, Ill. 





EpiTor’s Note: This annotated bibliography which was handed in as a student’s 


assignment in a summer course in public school music for high schools seemed to the 
Editor so valuable that he presents it to the many Journal readers who are engaged 
in the wide-spread problem of working out courses in music appreciation. While it 
suffers from the hurry of student work, both in completeness and breadth of judgment, 
it is so much superior to any other easily accessible material that the Editor is sure 
it will prove helpful to many readers. Most of the abbreviations used will be known 
to our readers. Some of you may not recognize M. S. N. C. and M. T.N. A. as refer- 
ring to the volumes of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors’ National Conference and 


the M 


usic Teachers’ National Association respectively.—P. W. D. 


I. Correlation of Music Appreciation with Other Studies. 


Antcliffe, Herbert: The Co-ordination of Musical Studies, Musical Quarterly, 


Cady, 


January 1919. 

An unusual group of ideas discussing the inter-relations between musical 
subjects; basing facts on the idea that music is song and not rhythm, pitch, etc., 
and stating that without pees correlation of appreciation with all other phases 
of music study there will no fine results. 

Calvin B.: Music Appreciation and the Correlation of Studies. M.T.N. A., 
1910. Vol. 5, pp. 49-57. 

A thoughtful article on the possibijities of relating music really appreciated 
by children and young people, to drawing, clay-modeling, to poetic fancies and 
experiences, i. e., making music the medium for their expression,—and to word- 
painting, gymnastics, language and poetry. Valuable. 
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endorsement of 
Victor Educational Supremacy 


A few of the many institutions of learning in which courses 
in Music Appreciation were given this summer illustrated with 
the Victrola and Victor Records: 

Columbia a University of Arkansas, 
New York City Fayetteville, Ark. 
New York University, University of Nebraska, 
New York City Lincoln, Neb. 
City College, New York City i 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Western Reserve College and 
Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
Des Moines Co " ° 
Moines, Iowa 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 
University of Michigan, 
University of Indiena, Danbury, Co 
niversity o nn. 
Bloomington, Ind. School of Music, 


University of California, N ‘on, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. State Campaign, Dakota 


Also a very long list of Normal Schools and countless County Institutes. 


These educators in charge of this formidable list of institutions 
have taken this action because of the well recognized supremacy of the 
Victrola, Victor Records, and the Victor Educational Plan. 

In the schools, this great country places a trust—the 
responsibility of directing the development of the child into 
the citizen. 

The superintendents, principals, and teachers are 
_ to that trust when they give the children the 

pete es of a completely bcbanced education, the 
idealism which arouses the spirit, trains 
the "sage and develops the body. yi 
Equip your schools wich Victrolas and Victor {fj 
> Records. For full information, write 
Educational Department i: 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 





Mention the Journal when you write our Advertisers. 
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II. Material for Teacher. 


Columbia Graphophone Co.: Educational Department, N. Y. City. Music Appre- 
ciation Teaching Cards. Woolworth Building, N. Y. City—$1.25 the series. 
Series I. Contents: Group I Dance Forms; Group II Suites and Overtures ; 

Group III Opera (German). 

Series II. Contents: Group I Characterization of orchestral instruments ; 
Group II Program music; Group III Romantic and classic music. 
Extremely valuable for use with phonograph records. On one side of card 

representing a certain composition is a sketch of composer, history of piece, 

discussion of form, etc.; on the other side an article about the mood or sensuous 
appeal of the same composition. Each series contains examination questions 
based on material. 

Downs, Olin: The Lure of Music, Harper & Brother, $1.50. 

Splendid for appreciation classes. A book depicting the human side of com- 
posers and stories concerned with their masterpieces,—beginning 1792 with Ros- 
sini and continuing through Sousa, omitting entire German school and composi- 
tions—and containing a pronouncing dictionary and index of pertinent Columbia 
records. 

Hoeck, Theodor A.: Famous Compositions inspired by Folk Melodies, Delineator, 
Sept. 1916 (Musical Listening Parties) p. 31. 

Suggestive program for phonograph or voice and piano presentation, of 
famous compositions built up around folk tunes, as, Dvorak’s “From the New 
World” (based entirely on negro melodies); Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Symphony” 
(written on Scotch scale) ; Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” (Marseillaise) ; Greig’s 
“Norwegian Dance”, and others. Very pertinent material. 

Hoeck, T. A.: Music for Thanksgiving. Delineator, Nov. 1916, p. 27. 

Music suggestions that can be used in school work. Not especially new, but 
valuable, since “old songs are best.” 

Christmas Waits: Delineator, Dec. 1916, p. 30. 

Suggests a cantata, and many carols and hymns for Christmas. 

Hoeck, T. A.: Singing with Shakespeare. Delineator, Oct. 1916, p. 27. 

Filled with suggestive facts about early English composers; and about some 
of the men who set Shakespear’s songs to music: Arne, “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” “When Daisies Pied and Violets Blue”; 
Schubert, “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and “Who’s Sylvia?”, etc. 

Hoeck, Theodor A.: Where Folk Songs and Love Songs Hold Sway. Delineator, 
August 1916, p. 20. 

Interesting suggestive program of first presentation of folk-tunes and love 
songs, including representative ones of Scotland, England, Ireland, Russian, 
Hungarian, etc., and discussion of racial tendencies. Easily adaptable to grade 
appreciation work. 

Kent, W. P.: Music for Every Man. Suggestions for courses in music appreci- 
ation.. M. S. N. C. 1915, p. 40-47. , 

A searching inquiry into the ideas underlying the teaching of music appre- 
ciation illuminated with forceful and happy illustrations and examples. Thought- 
provoking and helpful. 

Perry, Edw. Baxter: Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works. Stories of Standard 
Teaching Pieces. Both publications by Theo. Presser, Phila., Pa. 

Invaluable books for background of teacher of appreciation, and containing 
material also which can be used specifically. 

Smith, Caroline: Course in Music Appreciation. School Music Monthly, No. 36, 
Nov.-Dee. 1907, p. 22. 

Good specific article presenting a number of selections under each of the 
following heads: Shorter forms of sacred choral music; Larger forms of sacred 
choral music; Larger forms of secular vocal music; Shorter forms of instrumental 
music; and Larger forms of instrumental music. 

The Victor Book of the Opera. Victor Co., Camden, N. J. $1.50. 

An invaluable book for teachers of appreciation, which they should be well 
acquainted with whther or not opera is studied extensively by their classes. It 
contains resumes of 120 operas; 700 pictures of scenes; contemporary artists, and 
famous actors of the past playing these roles; descriptions of 1200 Victor opera 
records; parts of librettos; themes; and historical facts about composers and 
productions of the operas. 
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These books are in use by more than 2000 public schools, high schools, col- 
leges, normal schools, universities, convents, amateur orchestras. Are you 
one of them? If not, why not start at once and become one of the users of 
these famous orchestra books from which the scholars can learn more in six months than 
—_ —_— books in two years. The first violin parts are arranged in the first position 
throughout. 


a 


a ee 
_EDITION OF 
( (Loch; Beginners & Advanced 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION—Vissio Ouisgate, 20d haan 
= m. ——“Violin Obligato, 2nd Man- 
dolin, Solo Qbligato Violins, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin or: Viola in treble clef, Viola, Cello, Bass 
Flute Piccolo, Oboe, First Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, First Bb Cornet, 2nd 
Bb Cornet, Trombone bass clef, Trombone, treble clef, Baritone bass clef, Tg treble 
clef, Euphonium bass clef, Euphonium treble clef, Bb Bass bass.clef, Bb Bass tréble clef, 
Drums, Altos or Horns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophone in Bb, Tenor Saxophone in 
Bb, Alto Saxophone Eb Baritone Saxaphone in Eb, Piano acc. or Organ part The Piano 
or ‘Organ has the melodies cued in — | can also be used as conductor's part. 
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Ist Violin, Violin Obligato, Solo Obligato Vio- 


FOR VIOLIN CLASSES—iins (ist and 2nd), with or without Piano or 


Organ, but you can add any of the above parts. 



























































FOR BEGINNERS s9—-Diane Quereaire..0. se eepereees ey —— 
— le Bo Arch....++s0e« n 
1 to 10—Guide Exercises.....,..-...Emll Ascher ee Sakecse “SS “Lucia”. Proce eecge izetti 
Tl—Fox and Goose....... seasesseesfolks Song 39—VJoll Captain—March. sali). 
12—German March Song... «Folks Song °40—-Echoes from Naples” (Eco ae Nape 1), 
a a es. nee ay 1 Ascher 
ue Bells otian ° tch Song Medley Overture, nee ft 
15—Lola Waltz........+.« chic. Emil Ascher Farewell to Naples (Addio a Napoli), 
16—New York Lite Macen. eeeeseeEmill Ascher Marie, Marie, O Sole Mio, A Fran 
17—Lilac Waltz .....2... eosess- Emil Ascher Santa Lucia, Funniculi, Funnicula. 
18—Air from “Rigoletto”............- G. Verdi *41—Grand Opera Selection........ Emil Ascher 
19—The Dream BIRZ. cc secccses — Ascher Introducing: Lucia dai “Lammermoor, Bohe- 
20—True Love Mazurka (Three Step) ar mian Girl, Poet and Peasant, Lohengrin. 
sc Barcere from f Hoffman, 
21—Our Boys and Girls of California March, = — 
1 Ascher 42— h Overture), 
22—Moonlight Schottische .. «rs... mit Ascher Dear "oud Seers Guay oe Emil , 
23—Cupid’s Heart Gavotte.?.......Emil Ascher Introducing: Rustic, Come Back to Erin, 
24—Norma March.....<.«« exss oo V. Bellini Wearing of the Green, Barndoor, Believe 
25—Minuet from “Don. juan”... .W. A. Mozart Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
26—Boys’ Brigade March........ Percy Wenrich Miss McLeod’s Reel, The Last Rose of 
aie — th. of America (Med —{ pan Summer, Garry Owen, Minstrel Boy. 

VOFEUTC) .ceeecseraseesses scoher 43—R f the Volunteers (March 
Introducifig: Our Fiag is There, Old Folks a oe : H. _—— 
at Home (Swanee River), Le ! Tramp! 
feladah ose Old Kents Vy A ory! Hal- 
eluja y ntuc He's a 

ne 3-1. yond pews Ane MS 
merican Nation elodies edi 
mnt overt re sess coresces ig" ‘Emi 1" Ascher s—fumoreake March. ssensenans, Emil fosher 
n uc + ankee Ro a Th ( ¥ anaes pp nse 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee), Marching Thro’ 46—Junior Ma nal Soin, ot Hott oe Aasher 
Georgia. Mar land, My Maryland, The Red. 47—Barcarolle, .~ ales “He ee fenbach 

e an ue um t t 
Ocean), Hail Columbie <The President's 48—Metropolitan Life March.. nazsegitmill Accher 
March). Dixie, The Star Spangled Banner 49—Anvil Chorus, from }i_ Trovatore Fy a 

29—Apollo Overture..........s0-e0es Emil Ascher 50—Skipper March + ocee { Morton 
51—Pilgrim Chorus, from Tannha ser, 






Richard Wagner 
52—Cleopatra Gavotte. .rxuiecseece- Emil Ascher 


ADVANCED No. 1 






30—Cadets’ Drill March....Louls a remaster 63—Sweet Melody Waltz... ..++e.+¢ Emil Asoher 
31—Young Marshall March....... H. Engelmann 64—L.argo ....cireseewsevensnteecccesyss> Candel 
Miserere, from “Ii Trovatore”....G. Verdi eeese . ‘Schumana 






33—Fiower Song............«6- Gustave Lange from A tha- 
u—Alice, Where Art Thou? Romane, tla F, Mendelssohn 
mit Ascher — acacesesFe s 
35—The Loreley—Folk Song........ Fr. Siicher oi Se Overture —— 
All of the above pieces are very easily and effectively arrang.d in progressive order. 
Try them and you will never want to play any others. 


PRICES FOR SINGLE NUMBERS— °c: orchestration. <5 © 
with a *, 75 cents each. 
Piano accompaniment, Organ or Conductor’s Part, 15 cents*each. All other parts, 10c each. 

























Beginners 


NET PRICES IN BOOK FORM Advanced No. 1 
Advanced No. 2 


Violin or any other part 30c each volume. 







Piario acc. Orcan or Conductors parte 60¢ each 












Catalogues with Sample Parts sent Free on Application. 


EMIL ASCHER, 1155 Broadway, Cor. 27th St., New York, 
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III. Material for Children and Music Equipment. 


Krehbiel, H. E.: How to Listen to Music. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. City. 
A most valuable book, which should not only be a familiar one to the music 
supervisor but should be in every school library. Discusses recognition of the 
elements of music, content and kinds of music, basis of intelligent listening to 
an orchestral, and pianoforte concert, opera performance, and church music; 
and contains valuable plates of all the instruments. 
Ripley, Frederick H. and Schneider, Elizabeth: The Art Music Readers. In Two 
Books. Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

Two valuable books presenting musical history in pure, simple English and 
containing painting reproductions and pieces of literature which are bound up 
with music. Printed illustrations of music puts the art in pupil’s possession 
through yet another channel. Can be put in pupil’s hands for their own reading 
and interpretation, or can be drawn upon by the teacher for anecdotes, illustra- 
tions, and appreciation work. 

Thompson, J. G.: The Automatic Player in the Schools. N. E. A. Pro. 1910, 
pp. 808-811. 

Discussion by various teachers of music, describing the successful use of 
the mechanical player. 

IV. Methods of Approach and Ways of Teaching Musical Appreciation. 
Birge, Edward B.: Music-Appreciation in the Public Schools. M. T. N. A. 1909, 
Vol. 4, pp. 142-144. 

A very short article which says mainly that if children have enough oppor- 
tunities of hearing good music, there is nothing to worry about; and that in 
presenting this good music to them, all explanations (outside of a concise state- 
ment about composer, and the name of the piece) are an intrusion. 

Birge, Edward B.: The Language-Method in Teaching Appreciation. M. T.N. A. 
1913, Vol. VIII, pp. 161-168. 

Rather lengthy discussion of teaching music on same basis as modern plan 
of teaching language-reading; stressing, thought must be known before any 
part is read; synthesis follows. In grade 1 music to be listened to should suggest 
fanciful description, simple harmonies and form first, and gradual] progression 
to music with chromatic harmony and complex form. 

Dickinson, Edward: Teaching Music History. M. T. N. A. Vol. 1, 1906, p. 
95.108. 

A specific article embracing those points of importance in teaching of music 
history only as a means to true appreciation, as, for instance, how much should 
teachers’ own views come into her discussions? What is the relative importance 
of periods and schools? How shall subject matter be adjusted to the time allowed? 
How can history of music be related to whole course of civilization? 

Farnsworth, C. H.: Education Through Music. American Book Company. 

A valuable discussion of true and significant music teaching, emphasizing 
continually the theory that in order ever to appreciate music, the child must 
know what he is about. The parts on musical form, musical design, etc., are 
specific and done in a musicianly way. 

Lutkin, P. C.: Musical Appreciation—H ow is it to be developed? N. E. A. Pro- 
ceedings, 1912, pp. 1009-1013. 

Advocates the teaching of music as an art; urges its use in homes and schools, 

and suggests ways of teaching appreciation of it in the public schools. 
Mason, D. G.: A Guide to Music. Doubleday. $1.25. 

An excellent elementary treatment. Full of valuable suggestions for schoo] 
work. 

Miessner, Otto: Specific Musical Education in the Grades. M. T. N. A. 1911, 
Vol. 6, pp. 204-211. 

Discusses the two methods of teaching music in schools: the scalists’; and 
that of those who “gush about the beauties and refining influences of music’; 
stating that sincere appreciation can only result from definite specific knowledge, 
and proving that we must teach music as a language. 

Ripley, F. H.: How to Promote Musical Appreciation Without Technical Wor. 
M. T. N. A. 1917, Vol. 12, pp. 95-104. 

An extremely interesting article describing the author’s attempt to develop 
appreciation without technicalities, and containing specific accounts of so doing 
in regard to certain points, as, scale, (syllables) interval, major and minor, key 
signatures, their use, etc. 
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Love Pirates of Hawaii 
Windmills of Holland 
Polished Pebbles 
Isle of Chance 





Written for school people, by school 
people, and the best on the market. 
Examination copies of any two 
upon request 


Myers & Carrington 
Redwood City, California 
315 Sequoia 







































100, 000 SOLD 
. THE 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 


of Assembly Singing 





300 | Patriotic Songs 


Price 75c 


New LIBERTY EDITION Now Ready 


Assembly =: 
Collection 


By C.GUY HOOVER 
The IDEAL SONG BOOK for 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The ONE BOOK that covers every phase 


OVER ; Part Songs Hymns Choruses, 


Meetings, School Songs, etc 


REMEMBER— 
We Have Practically EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


For Glee Clubs, Chorus, Orchestra Book Collections 
Books 


Operettas, Cantates, Folk Games, Song 
Staff Liners, Pitch Pipes, Batons, etc, of almost 


All Publishers and Manufacturers 


Thus enabling schools to order ALL SUPPLIES from 
one source--a plan which 


Saves Time and Money 


Besides advantages of real service-information, un- 
biased advice and help not otherwise obtainable 








WRITE US 


for further information and catalogs. 





Vellum de Luxe Cloth 


Examination. 





sexo ron cory or | Educational Music Bureau,” \s.’,, Chicago 











at a mere fraction of the cost of purchase. 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY 


218 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Save Money By Renting 


Cantatas — Operettas — Oratorios 


Send for catalog and plan of Rental 
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Shawe, E. M.: Public School Music in Relations to the Music of the Community. 
N. ik. A. Proceedings, 1911, pp. 790-794. 

_ Suggests methods for public school music work, which will, through the 
child, elevate the home. Orchestras, pianolos, and talking machines are discussed 
as means of teaching appreciation. 

Smith, C. V.: Music Appreciation in the High School. Journal of Education, 
Vol. 67, p. 265. 

Not very specific. Says certain things about background of high school 
work in music, its limitations and possibilities; then discusses the three phases 
of H. S. appreciation. Appreciation of a beautiful tone quality; Appreciation 
and intelligent sight-reading; Appreciation of the classics in both vocal and 
instrumental music. 


Tapper, Thomas: The Music Supervisor. Oliver Ditson Co. $1.25. 
Has a valuable chapter on appreciation (XV) stating principal methods of 
approach in the teaching of appreciation, and giving illustrations of how one 
approach, that of presenting a music form, the symphony, can be developed. 


V. Suggestions for Courses in Appreciation in Different Types 
of Schools, and in the Grades and High Schools. 


Birge, Edward B.: High School Music. M. T. N. A. 1911, Vol. 6, p. 211-216. 
A treatise containing suggestions for arranging the high school courses in 
appreciation in the different types of high schools; 1. those with special h. s. 
music tedcher. 2. those offering appreciation courses in h. s. taught entirely 
by supervisor. 3. those where chorus-work only is offered, under supervisor of 
music,—and emphasizing the fact that teachers shall only go into history, form, 
and harmony enough to render intelligible those parts not plain to the students. 


Conway, Mary and others: The Appreciation of Music in the Grades. M.S. N.C., 
1914. p. 78-86. 

In addition to a general discussion, there are numerous concrete suggestions 

regarding material and method for appreciation lessons in the grades. 
Faulkner, Anne Shawe: What We Hear in Music, Educational Dept. of Victor 
Co. $1.00. 

A laboratory course in appreciation and history. Adapted to four years of 
high school appreciation, involving four divisions: Principles of Music; History of 
Music; Orchestra and development of instrumental music; opera and oratorio— 
each division of which is developed in 30 lessons, with illustrations for each 
lesson. To be used with Victor Talking Machine Records. 


Ferguson, H. O.: Appreciation of the Music Sung.. M. 8. N. C. 1918, p. 147-149. 
An interesting article aiming to prove that high school pupils are easily 
capable of appreciating the finer points of nuance, phrasing, enunciation, etc.; 

that we should give them the best music, and watch them appreciate it. 


Fryberger, Agnes M.: Listening Lessons. Silver, Burdett. $1.25. 
A practical manual for school work. Lists of records with suggestive notes. 


Garland, Agnes C.: Music Appreciation Course at Keene. Journal of Education, 
79—p. 494. 

Interesting article on program of appreciation at Keene. Division into 4 
groups: 1. Different kinds of voices and song forms; 2. Suite, dance forms, and 
pianoforte forms; 3. Instruments, orchestra and sonata and symphony forms; 
4. Opera and oratorio; and specific ideas are set down which should be helpful. 


Mason, D. G. and Surette: Appreciation of Music, in three volumes. Vol. I, Vol. 
II. Great Modern Composers; Vol. III, Short Stories of Great Masterpieces. 
A valuable group of books for all serious teachers of appreciation. They take 
up, from the listener’s point of view, study of early music to death of Beethoven 
(Vol. I) ; from 1827 to most important of romantic composers down to the present, 
(Vol. II); with illustrations and interesting discussions of themes, variants, mo- 
tives etc., (Vol. III). Good for text or supplement in advanced high schools. 


Regal, Mary L.: Music Appreciation in H. S. in Springfield, Mass. N. E. A. 
Proceedings 1910, p. 803-808. 
Pertinent article with concrete suggestions for course in appreciation cov- 
ering 2 years in H. S., stressing double aim of course; first, to hear good music, 
second, to help pupils grasp it more easily by means of comments. 
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Junior Songs 
; by Hollis Dann 
A WEALTH OF SONG MATERIAL 


for 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


and 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
Sengs For Unchanged Voices 
Unison, one, two, and three-part songs. 
Four-part songs, some with optional bass. 
Songs For Changed Voices 
Three and four-part songs with bass parts emphasized and 
some with bass solos. 
Songs For Changing Voices 
Unison and two-part songs. 


The Collection of 
COMMUNITY SONGS AND HYMNS 
is noteworthy 


For particulars concerning this interesting new book, address the 


ublishers, 
| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 

















PRIMARY SONG BOOK 


(Of the Progressive Music Series) 
3y Parker-McConathy-Birge-Miessne1 
The Progressive Music is used in over 3500 systems of schools. 


Another New Book :— 
HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


By Gertrude B. Parsons 
Los Angeles High School 





Every Supervisor Should Know These Books 





Every Supervisor should know that The American Institute of Normal 
Methods is the largest and most successful Summer School for School Music 
held in this country. The attendance at the Western School this year was 
400. Let us tell you more of the School. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Schoen, Max: The Preparation of the Rural School Teacher for Work in Music 
Appreciation. M. T. N. A. 1917, Vol. 12, p. 105-108. 

Might be a helpful suggestion for planning a simple course designed for a 
school having no musical background. Touches purpose of such a course; plan- 
ning of it; topics, 1. The composition, 2. Means of production, 3. The listener, etc. 

Stone, Kathryn L.: The Teacher’s Outline of Music Appreciation for Elemen- 
tary Schols, Los Angeles, Cal. 

A specific plan, by grades, of records to be studied for appreciation, points 
to be taken up in this connection, questions to be asked, etc., with an appendix 
of short biographies, (interesting anecdotes of composers) pictures of instru- 
ments, discussion of folk-song, and scheme of orchestral seating. Very valuable. 

U.S. Bureau of Education, 1917 Bulletin: Muste in the Public Schools. pp. 371- 
425. Chap. X. 

An interesting report and criticism of a survey of San Francisco public 
schools; containing interesting statements upon the courses of appreciation 
given in the high schools recommending that they should be strengthened by 
giving them four hours a week over two years. 


VI. Teacher’s Background Aiming to Give Her Technic and Real Appreciation. 


Armstrong, Wm. D.: Relation of Poetry to Music. M. T. N. A. 1916, Vol. II, 
pp.199-207. 

A scholarly essay on the debt of music to poetry, for without poetry there 
never would have been any vocal music; tracing poetry and music hand in hand 
through Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, Chinese, British, Welsh, Irish, (minstrels) 
French, (troubadours and ‘trouveres) Italian, and German (minnesingers and 
meistersingers). 

Cady, Calvin: Music Education, Vol. I and /1. 

Invaluable for public school music teachers. Though little is germane to 
school work gives such an artistic conception of appreciation and: musicianliness 
that no teacher should be unfamiliar with its principles. Can stand many 
re-readings. 

Dickinson, Edward: Education of a Music Lover. Scribner, 1911. $1.50. 

The most scholarly discussion available. Invaluable for every thoughtful 
teacher. 

Hanchett, H. G.: The Art of the Musician. Maemillan Co., New York. $1.50 

A straightforward book which should be in the minds of every teacher of 
appreciation or music critic in order to supply a ground for judging the worth of 
compositions. 

Huneker, James: Mezzotints in Modern Music. Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

A scholarly and absorbing book on Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss 
as influenced by Nietzsche, the greater Chopin, Liszt, and Richard Wagner. Valu- 
able especially in helping to develop a foundation for fine musical criticism. 

Huneker, James: Overtones—A Book of Temperaments. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. $1.50 

Written with an artistic literary finish, Too few musical ‘people have a 
thorough background of literature. This book is a keen comparison between the 
masters and literary men who loved music and often associated themselves with 
the masters; covering Nietzsche, Turgenieff, Balzac, Alphonse Daudet, George 
Moore, Flaubert, the ““Beethoven of French prose”, Boito, etc., and offering the 
interesting premise that all great composers were anarchs. 

O'Shaughnessy, Arthur: Music and Moonlight. Chatto & Windus, London, 1874. 

A book of poems inspiring as to content. We must appreciate before we 
can instill appreciation into the minds of our pupils. Opening Ode in part, is: 

We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We built up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire’s glory: 
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The Miessner Piano, embodying en- 
tirely new principles of piano design 
and construction, possesses a quality 
and volume of tone far superior to 
that of the ordinary upright. How 
such a big, brilliant tone can be pro- 
duced by so smal] an instrument is 
the marvel of all musicians who have 
heard it. 


A Miessner on each floor will provide 
music for every room in the buiiding, be- 
cause two small boys can move it easily 
from room to room. And you can get two 
Miessners for the price of one usual sized 
upright. 

For the home, for your own room, for 
the assembly hall, for private or classroom 
instruction, the Miessner is superior in 
quality and volume of tone to many pianos 
sold at twice the price. 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 


Every superintendent, every principal, every super- 
visor, every, teacher, will want to know all about this 
Your copy of the Miessner Book- 
Just mail the coupon NOW and 
we will send it, with 


wonderful piano. 
let is ready for you. 
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Not Merely A Little Piano, But t 
A Better Piano--At Half the Cost | 


THE MIESSNER PIANO i 


*: The Little Piano With The Big Tone” 


THIS INTERESTING BOOK 
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Besides, the Miessner is of such a 
height that the teacher or instructor 
can easily look over the top of it from 
sitting position at the keyboard, and 
thus direct as she plays. | 

Music supervisors, superintendents, 
principals, and teachers have hailed | 
it as the ideal instrument for school- 
room use. 


Furthermore, our “Factory to School- 
room” Plan enables you to have the Miess- 
ner shipped direct to your school on ap- 
proval. You do not pay one penny for it 
until you have had ample opportunity to 
play on it, examine it to your heart’s con- 
tent, secure your friends’ opinions regard- 
ing it. 


Is it any wonder that it has created a 
veritable sensation in school music circles? 
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30 CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES 


One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown, 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


A breath of our inspiration, 
Is the life of each generation; 
A wondrous thing of our dreaming 
Unearthly, impossible seeming— 
The soldier, the king, and the peasant 
Are working together in one, 
Till our dream shall become their present 
And their work in the world be done. 
Spalding, Walter: A Freer Conception of Musical Form. M. T. N. A. 1915, 
Vol. 10, p. 69-79. 

Not pertinent to schools, but interesting. Proves that to appreciate, people 
do not have to strain their intellects to see if music is conforming to all the known 
rules; nor can they truly appreciate just by listening unthinkingly for the excite- 
ment or sensation they glean from it. Puts all forms of music into 3 classes: 
1. Before classic period—development of one main theme; 2. Sonata form—duality 
of theme and tripartite structure, restatement after contrast, (cyclical, i. e., 
returns home again); 8. All further expansions and modifications made in sonata- 
form under influence of romantic school. 


VII. Value of Musical Appreciation to School Children and People of the World. 
Farnsworth, C. H.: Why Teach Appreciation? M. T. N. A. 1917, Vol. 12, 


p. 88-94. 

Fairly interesting article on “Why Teach Appreciation?” answered by the 
following: because more people listen to music than produce it; because public 
must be kept in touch with advancing art of music; because enjoyment of music 
becomes good or bad according as it is accompanied or not by intelligent dis- 
crimination. 

Goepp, Philip H.: Musical Appreciation in America as a National Asset. M. T. 
N. A., 1910. Vol. V, p. 27-35. 

Although this article has no bearing on public school appreciation, it will be 
of interest to teachers to learn its main points; viz., that our famous national 
quality of eagerness is largely responsible for the growing appreciation of music 
in America; private schools neglect music; that music in the home counts for 
more in an appreciative way than symphony concerts. 

Schauffler, R. H.: The Musical Amateur. Houghton, Mifflin Co., N. Y. 

Charmingly written with the great democracy of music in mind, all kinds 
of amateurs,—championing the cause of musical enthusiasm, showing how music 
in the home may be made inspiring, and how every one may be made a creative 
listener, partly by informally assimilating every-day musical culture by means of 
Sight-reading, music-diaries, whistling, etc. 

Surette, Thomas Whitney: Musical Appreciation for the General Public. M. T. 
N. A. 1906. Vol. I, p. 109-114. 

Although this article has no bearing on school appreciation, it is of interest 
because it stresses two things chiefly: . That people are entitled to only the 
amount of knowledge that they are capable of assimilating, and 2. That an appre- 
ciation of any piece is not in knowing all the motives, themes, variants, etc., but 
in relating properly both elements contained in music, the formal and the 
emotional. 

Winship, A. E.: Appreciation of Appreciation. M.S. N. C. 1914. p. 19-28. 
(Reprinted in Musie Supervisors’ Journal, (Bulletin), Vol. I, No. 2, Nov. 
1914.) 

An inspirational address on the value in all life of the appreciative outlook, 
and on the help music gives in developing this outlook. 

Yocum, A. Duncan: Appreciation of Music as a Social Aim. Annals of Ameri- 
ean Academy, 67: p. 5-8. Sept. 1916. 

With charity towards popular music, article insists that culture demands 
not only response to sensuous but also intelligent and sympathetic comprehension 
of master-music expressing finger imaginings of the soul; states children should 
be “made to sing” in schools, also perform on some instrument in order to make 
enjoyment of music more social. Also discusses use of phonograph. Interesting 
to supervisors. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MUSIC 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 


In the period of reconstruction, music is indispensable. 

In school and community life it will continue to be a requisite 
Because 

It is a medium for expressing joy and enthusiasm. 

It stimulates energy, unity, and loyalty. 


In proportion to the greater importance which music is 
assuming in school and civic life, greater consideration must be 
observed in presenting the right kind of songs for musical expres- 
sion. In recognition of this critical period in the music life of 
America, the Music Department of Ginn and Company announce 
new publications in the 


Coda Octavo Edition 


Send for the first numbers: 
“Eight New Songs of American Patriotism” 
“In Springtime” 
“Moonlight Serenade” 


Attractive music, presented in artistic form, with easy 


vowe arrangements. 
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TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS 


OVER 100 SONGS IN THE NEW EDITION 
Single copies, 10 cents postpaid. $8.00 per hundred, f. o. b. Boston. 





LAUREL SONG BOOK—To:nlins 
List $1.00 
“You are to be congratulated for the really remarkable excellence of the 
Laurel Song Book—for the unprecedented number of beautiful selections therein, 
for the absence of poor music, for the excellence and beauty of the poetry, and 


above all, for the wonderful spirit that pervades the book.” 
Hollis E. Dann, Ph. D., Cornell University 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK—McConathy 
Students’ ed. 60c, list. Teachers’ ed. $2.00, list. 
“The School Song Book best meets the demand for a High School chorus book 
of anything I have ever used.” E. E. Tillotson, Beatrice, Nebraska. 


LAUREL MUSIC READER—Tomlins 
Students’ ed. 60c, list. Teachers’ ed. $2.00, list. 

“The Laurel Music Reader represents a rare combination of knowledge of 
excellent music with an understanding of the needs of pupils. The editor has 
known not only what girls need, but also what boys delight in.” 

Peter W. Dykema, University of Wisconsin. 


JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS—Armitage 
Students’ ed. 55c, list. Teachers’ ed. $2.00, list. 
“Junior Laurel Songs is one of the most satisfactory books I have ever seen. 
The great variety of songs, the excellent arrangements, the considration of texts, 
all combine to make it a valuable book.” Lettie J. Ransom, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LAUREL SONGS FOR GIRLS—Armitage 
Students’ ed. 80c, list. Teachers’ ed. $2.00, list. 

“In all my ten years in women’s colleges I have never found a collection of 
songs that was so complete and well arranged for all conditions and occasions as 
Laurel Songs For Girls. It is what I have been looking for so long, the contents 
permits all kinds of programs from folk songs to Grand Operas.” 

Henry Ward Pearson, Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 


LAUREL UNISON SONGS—Armitage 
Students’ ed. 60c, list. Teachers’ ed. $2.00, list. 

“Laurel Unison Songs for boys promises to be another epoch-making book 
issued by your firm. Your publications are always of the progressive type.” 

C. V. Smith, Winona, Minn. 
ASSEMBLY PRAISE BOOK—Lewis and Maxwell 
List 35 cents. 

A collection of 100 non-sectarian hymns; 15 Interdenominational selections; 
standard Patriotic songs; Psalm selections for responsive reading." The only 
strictly non-sectarian Interdenominational Hymnal published. An ideal Praise 
book for schools, colleges and general use. 

ONE HUNDRED FOLK SONGS—Gilbert 
List 60 cents, 





“THE ANSWER OF THE STARS” 
(Memorial to our fallen soldiers and sailors) 
List price 25 cents. 
Text by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Music by Frederick S. Converse. 
For mixed voices with soprano solo and orchestra. An impressive 
work of strength and beauty. 











Send for our descriptive Catalog, and if you will be needing new books in any 
of your classes this Fall, we shall appreciate the privilege of submitting any of 


the above for your perusal. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., BOSTON. MASS. 


LEADING PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY MUSIC 
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